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THERE STILL ARE FAIRIES 

BY A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


Not a Single Men¬ 
tion of Christmas, but 
a Story Full of the Real 
Holiday Spirit 


Author of "If Winter Comes, 


O H. yea, there still are fairies 
and here is a case in point; 
but I have to warn you that 
a story with fairies In it 
nowadays is v^ry different from the 
Jolly sort of the times when fairies 
liad everything their own way. You 
see, fairies, though you may not know 
it, do their wonders through the 
hearts of people, and I don’t know 
why it is. but the hearts of people 
Lave hardened to such an extent of 
recent years that fairies absolutely 
can’t do anything with. them. Abso¬ 
lutely not a thing! 

But there still are fairies, and if 
they can got into a heart where thej* 
oan operate—well, listen. 

The Fairy Queen was away having 
her wings ironed, and an elderly fairy 
with a grim, sharp look was taking 
her place and giving out the orders. | 
Bassett,” said the elderly 
small fairy with a I 
•Henry Bassett for you. 


noble. You are enshrined forever In 
the hearts of this great city.’* 

¥ Oh, well.” said the noble strike 
breaker, and sat down, dased, and 
tried to look noble. 

"But that’s not fair.” cried the new 
little fairy with the rosy mouth, 
peeping. "That’s not fair! Why, It 
wasn't anything to do with him at 
all!" 

"Tlsh and tush!” said the elderlv 
fairy with the grim, stem look. 
’^That’s nothing to what they do 
down there sometimes. What does it 
matter, you stupid little scrap, you? 
Just look at Henry Bassett, with 
little Lucy. Stand on this sunbeam.” 


pocket. *Look here. I 
like to do something for 
you ?** 

She nodded, 
yot g>et words. 

“There’s some people waiting here 
to see me. Cleggs been in 

and out of the room while you’ve 
been having your cry. I want ypu 
Just to go in and say something to 
them for me. Will you?” 

She nodded again. She brightened 
very much at the idea of a thing to 
do. She nodded more vigorously. 
“Is it the p-party?” 
ji “You might call it a party.” He 
set her on her feet. "They’re in the 
room straight opposite across the 
hall. Just go in and say to them 
from me”—he told her what to say. 
*Can you remember that?” 
j “Oh, yes. It sounds funny to me. 
Will they understand?” 

"You see! Well, perhaps—look, if 
I they don’t, give them this.” He 
wrote on a slip of paper and handed 
it to her. 


"You’d better ask him. But sup- | 
pose you do stay here? What an 
Idea! How could you? There’d be 
all sorts of difficulties.” 

The little girl seemed quite to ap- 
appreciate this. She reflected his 
frown. “There’d be my back to 
wash,” she said. 

He laughed easily. "That particu* 
lar difficulty hadn’t occurred to me. 
I daresay we could get over that. 1 * 

"Well, I can do everything else for 
myself. It's only my back when I 
have my bath." 

He was not really thinking of 
practical difficulties. Practical diffi¬ 
culties never stood in the way of the 
proprietor of the Bassett’s Paper 
Mills; that was why he was so rich 
and so hated. All very well to have 
this little girl in the house and to 
have around him always this—this 
freshness, this newness; but how 
about giving up his accustomed mode 
of life and his accustomed outlook on 
life. Forty years habituated in it. 
Forty years—ay, me! But still- 

But he kept up the pretense of 
practical difficulties. *How about 
leesons? Don’t you have to do les¬ 
sons?” 

All the little fairies hugged them¬ 
selves anew to hear him dallying. 
‘•He’ll go too far in a moment!” they 
cried. * 

"My dear mamma did me my lee- 
sons," said, the little girl. "I can 
show you and you trap do me them, 
because, do you know, I've got the 
very books that you and my dear 
mamma used when you were little 
like rat They’ve got your marks in 
them. I*ve got them here." 

She took from a chair the satchel 
she had broughCwith her and put it 
on the table. She pulled out small 
and battered volumes. "There they 
are. Do you remember them?” 

*1 remember them,” he said; and at 
his tone, "Oh, poor thing!” cried all 


She couldn't quite as 


"Henry 

fairy to a now 
rosy mouth 
Off you go’ 

“Henry Bassett!” cried the new 
small fairy. “Henry Bass—! But¬ 
tercups and bull’s eyes!” 

“No swearing, please!” said the 
elderly fairy very sharply. 

So off the staggered little fain' 
went to *ec about it. 

At five minutes past 4 oir an after¬ 
noon very shortly afterward the ex¬ 
press from London was awaited at 
Tidborough station by a great crowd 
of the kind called “an ugly crowd,” 
sullen, sinister, threatening. It emlt- 
led, as it shifted and swayed be¬ 
neath its own pressure, a hostile and 
a deep murmuring that swelled to the 
station roof and there reverberated 
as mutters distant thunder. A fort¬ 
night before, similarly assembled, it 
would have temporized the violent ; 
strength that manifestly lay within j 
It by coarse chaff and banter, and ! 
by cheery hailings, one to another. 
But not now. Bassett's strikers were 
past that stage. They were hungry. 
At the outset of the strike they had 
heen noisy; they paraded the streets 
end sang songs; and. touching the 
matter of food, joked of "tightening 
>our belt up a couple of hole's.” Now 
they were no longer noisy. • They 
stood silently about the bakers’ shops, 
and the bakers were anxious and 
asked for and got police. 

The strikers had been genial, then 
jovial, then irritable, then angfy. 
They were now ferocious, and the 
Immediate object of their ferocity was 
approaching them, assembled at the 
station. In the 4:03 p.m. from Lon¬ 
don: Tug Sanders, “the strike¬ 

breaker.” 

Beading of the prolonged strike at 
Bassett's papor mills, Tidborough. 
Mr. Tug Sanders had communicated 
with Mr. Henry Bassett, their pro¬ 
prietor Henry Bassett, stubborn, 
determined, knowing public opinion 
in Tidborough unanimously against 
him and steeled by that knowledge, 
had replied to Mr. Tug Zanders’ com¬ 
munication. Mr. Sanders had trl- 
i mpliantly announced to .the press 
that he was "proceeding to Tidbor¬ 
ough with a view to arranging to 
break the strike at Bassett's paper 
mills”; and the employes. of Bassett's 
paper mills were assembled at Tid- 
borough station with a view to 
breaking the neck of Mr. Tug Sand¬ 
ers and kicking his remains across 
the market place. 

She’s signaled! A sharper note 
ran througn the murmur of the 
crowd. 

Her© she comes! 


VOU MUST -UNDERSTAND I AM QUITE ACCUSTOMED TO HANSOM CABS. 
SAID, “BECAUSE I COME FROM LONDON.” 


■When a shrimp is found in th« stom 
ach of a salmon or a trout the gas 
trie Juices of the fish have turned ft 
almost as red or pink as if it had been 
boiled. Therefore, even if we had no 
definite proof, we might believe that 
the color of the flesh of salmon and 
trout results from the considerable 
quantities of various small shellfish 
that the fishes eat. 

But there ia definite proof. Several 
years ago Prof. Leger of the Pleci- 
cultnral Laboratory at Grenoble, in 
France, made experiments with trout 
to determine what gave their flesh its 
color. 


them just as they like being treated. 
"That so?” he said seriously. 

"Oh. millions. Hav^e you ever been 
to London?" ' 

The porter had not had this advan¬ 
tage. 

"You ought to ask the station-mas¬ 
ter to let you go one day. It’s a most 
wonderful place, you know. My dear 


source. A powerful aroma of beer 
descended upon the little girl. "What 
name would you like him to be call¬ 
ed, lady?” 

She twisted up her face. 'T should 
like him to be called Black Beauty." 

"That's what he Is called.” ©aid the 
driver hoarsely. 

“Although lie’s brown?” said the 
little girl quickly. 

The driver raised his head and 
gazed despairingly at the porter. He 
again applied his face to the trap. 
"’Is mane’s black, lady, an’ 'is tall.” 

"So they are! So they are!” cried' 
the little girl. “Do you mind if I ! 


eyes fixed on the door. Have you 
ever seen the eyes of bullocks 
looking out through the gates of a 
slaughter house? They had been 
kept waiting a long time and they 
boded no good from the delay. That 
strike-breaker! 

The handle of the door turned 
slowly. "Oh, my God!” said one of 
the women. 

The door, instead of opening very 
v^ide to admit the master, opened but 
a few inches. The little girl slid in 
through the aperture and turned and 
stood on tiptoe to put both hands to 
the handle and shut it again. 

The deputation simply stared. 

The little girl came up to the table ; 
and looked over it. ”If you please.” | 
she said. *my dear uncle says your 
terms are granted.” 

The deputation simply stared. 

The little girl nodded in a friendly 1 
way. "Yes, your terms are granted. 
That’s what my dear uncle told me 
to say.” 

They were all on their feet. 

“Granted!” cried one; and “Grant¬ 
ed!” another. 

“There’s this paper,” said the little 
girl. Surprised, for she had never 
been to a party like this before. 

The paper went to the hands of an 
old man who had had the center 
place at the table. He read It aloud 


He separated the eggs from 
one trout into two lots and hatched 
them in different troughs. He fed one 
lot of young fish exclusively on fresh 
water shrimp; to the other he 
shrimp whatever. 


I thing that was pushing like a dog 
against his legs. 

"I can’t quite get past you,” said 
; th ® little girl in her high, clear 
voice. “Thank you. Didn’t you know 
I was Just behind you when you 
stopped?” She advanced to the writ¬ 
ing table. "Are you my dear Uncle 
Henry?” 

“Who are you?” demanded Mr. Bas¬ 
sett. He might have been addressing a 
burglar. 

"I’m your little niece. Lucy.” 

Mr. Bassett set his hands upon- the 
arms of hiir chair. "Lucy's child!” 
He turned his hard glance sharply 
across the room. ’’Get out of here.” 
he said to Cleggs. He said to the 
little girl very roughly, "What non¬ 
sense is this? Where do you come 
from?” 

"From Loncion. I've come to stay 
with you. Have you got something 
in your mouth? ’ 

“It will be time for you to a.*>k 
questions,” said Mr. Bassett, “and 
not rude or stupid questions, when 
you have answered mine.” 

“Thank you.” said the little girl. 
"I only asked because you hold your 
lips pressed up like I hold mine 
when I have cod liver oil and can’t 
hear to swallow It. What was your 


steel-enforced. Iron-clamped 
locked self-interest. 

He did not even wince, 
you.” he said solidly. “On! 

Your uncles, yoyr aunt, they were in 
touch with her. where were they?” 

The little girl was still pinching 
the bridge of her nose. "If you can 
see any tears,”’ she announced, "it’s 
the pinching. My dear Aunt Vic¬ 
toria and my dear uncles said It was 
most unfortunate for them, but you 
can’t put off a wedding just because 
any one is ill; and afterward my 
dear aunt came and explained you 
couldn’t put it off for a funeral. It 
was my dear Cousin Kate's wedding, 
and my dear Uncle William said it 
was a most important catch—no. 
match. Would it be catch or match?” 

*Catch. if I know my dear sister. 
Victoria.” said Mr. Bassett. 

"A most important catch.” con¬ 
tinued the little girl, “and it would 
have looked so strange if they were’nt 
there.” And my dear Uncle Barnabas 
said It was the most unfortunate being 
the same day and-” 

inter- 


triple- 


gave no 
At the end of the 
second year the trout that had fed on 
shrimp had salmon-colored flesh, but 
the flesh of the other trout was per¬ 
fectly white. 

But It may be asked: Why is the 
flesh of shellfish red or pink? Thai 
Is a harder question to answer. Per¬ 
haps the color comes from the food 
the shellfish eat. 

Not long ago chemists of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture at Washing¬ 
ton examined some pink oysters that 
had been found in Long Island sound 
and declared that they were delicious. 
The chemists suggested that possibly 
i the bright hue of the flesh was 
j caused by food that contained wild 
j yeast bacilli and other similar micro¬ 
organisms. 


| TMIE brim of her hat permitted the 
j porter to see only the lower part 
of her face. He caught a quick pro¬ 
trusion and withdrawal of her lips. 

“Ah. dear, dear!” the porter said. 

"She's with God," said the little 
girl, and most forlornly sighed. 

“That so?" said the porter. 

He felt .Immediately—he was a man 
of rather delicate perceptions (for a 
porter)—that this was an inept re¬ 
mark, but he had been rather taken 
aback, and it had been Jerked out of 
him on the rebound (as he might 
have explained it). To cover it. and 
to get well away from it. he said, in 
a changed and hearty voice: "And 
where might you be making .to now. 
missy?” . • 

"I’m going to my dear Uncle 
Henry.” 

; "That so?” said the porter. “And 
| what might your uncle’s name be, 
missy?” 

The little girl replied. “My dear 
Uncle Henry is Henry Bassett, Es¬ 
quire, the Old Court House, near 
Penny Green. Tidborough.” 

The porter whistled. He felt dazed, 
and in 6llenee ho led the way into 
the station yard. He hailed a han- 
Bom cab and swung up her satchel. 

“Wherever don't you think this 
fare’s bound for?” 

"Old Bassett’s.” said the porter to 
th© driver. 

The driver jerked up his head. 
"Not on your life she ain't!” He had 
a very deep, suspicious voice and a 
very small, bsery and suspicious eye. 
"Not on your life!” 

"Ask of her, then.” affirmed the 
porter. The little girl was standing 
by the horse’s head, her hands clasped 
in ecstatic admiration. "Calls ’im 
her dear Uncle Henry.” 

"Not on your life she don’t!” 

The porter nodded impressively. 
"Said it to me with her own lips 
right there on the platform. There 
was they," said the porter—"there 
was they waiting for this year strike¬ 
breaker, and there’s the strike¬ 
breaker as has come and——” lie 
broke off. for the little girl was ap¬ 
proaching him, her fingers in her j 
purse. 

"Thank you, porter," she addressed 
him. "Tliat’s very nice. Here la 
threepence for you. Jusrt lift me up 1 
to the step, will you? And In case, 
porter, any of the four-wheelers are 
annoyed I took a hansom, just tell 
them, please, it’s because I like to 
watch the horse." She caught the 
driver's small and suspicious eye as¬ 
tounding!)’ regarding her over the 
roof; but with the air of one doing, 
the correct thing she ignored his eye , 
and gave her Instruction to the por- I 
ter. "I’ll tell the man where to go 
from inside.” 

"I’ve told him, missy," said the 
porter. 

She was working herself on to the 
seat. She said, reprovingly, "But I 
still will, if you don’t mind. My dear 
mamma always tells him from the 
inside when he looks through the 
little hole in the top.” 

"That so?” said the porter and 
stepped back and stared upon the 
driver with eyes that asked, "Did you , 
ever 7" 

| A yellow eye gazed, lambently , 
down upon the little girl through the, 
roof-trap. 'She addressed it, "If you 
please, I am going to my dear Unale 1 
Henry; to Henry Basset, Esquire, the! 
Old Courthouse, near Penny Green,! 
Tidborough. What’s your horse's 
name?" 

The driver gazed first upon his 
horse, then upon the porter, and then 
inside his hat, as though with some 
expectation of finding the horse’s 
name there written. The only name 
by which he ever called his horse 
was "Blast yet** — "Get up, blast yer. 
Now then, blast yer. Whoa, blast 
yef." 

Ha- hawevar, t a man gC-t*- 


flaid, “please flick 
Beauty's ears, 
must watch them, 
were all those me 
The question w 
driver. He had t 


Wonderful Imitations 

'"pHOSE engaged in the imitation of 
A precious gems often copy Nature 
I with conspicuous success. Zircons are 
j composed of silica and zirconla. Their 
j luster is deceptive, a means having 
been discovered of extracting the color, 
thus leaving them diamonds to all ap¬ 
pearances, although their falseness 
promptly proclaims under test. 

Precious stones are often dyed with 
such thoroughness that, it is claimed, 
the stone may be broken without dis¬ 
covery of the process, that is to ©ay. 
by the uninitiated. 

In Oberstein. In Germany, the sole 
industry is the manufacture of imita¬ 
tion jewelry and the dyeing of chalce¬ 
dony and other stones. The onyx, car- 
nelian, bloodstone and agaie may be 
enriched in color by immersion in the 
dye pot. The stones are placed in ves 
sels containing the coloring matter and 
are then subjected to great heat for 
periods varying from a few hours to ». 
week or more. In the case of chalce¬ 
dony, which shows bands of different: 
degrees of intensity, certain of the 
bands take the color and others do not. 

receive a further 


"Ah. like them, like them 
polated the proprietor of Bassett's 
Paper Mills. "I can see them; I can 
hear them!” 

v Can you?'' said the little girl, and 
stood on tiptoe and looked along the 
line of her uncle's sight 
He laughed. 


a short drive, and the front door 
stood within cavernous portals. The 
driver, descending, rang for her the 
bell-pull, climbed to his perch, and 
drove away. 

A very tall, thin man opened the 
door and looked all about him till 
the little girl coughed, when he 
looked toward his boots and observed 
her. 

"If you please,” said the little girl. 
"I’ve come to stay with my dear 
uncle." and she stepped over the 
threshold and began very industri¬ 
ously to wipe her feet on the mat. 
n The man stared down with the air 
of on© watching an astounding and 
uncanny phenomenon, "is it Mr. 
Bassett you mean?” 

"Excuse my not answering before.” 
said the little girl after a pause In 
which her feet continued vigorously 
to work. "I go nine times with each 
foot and have to count. How many 
times do you go?" 

"I’m afraid I couldn’t quite say as to 
that,” said the tall man. With the 
porter and the driver he found hlm- 
Belf as it were mesmerlcally over¬ 
powered. 

The little girl regarded him in¬ 
terestedly. "I suppose it’e a habit 
with you. My dear mamma says that 


UAR up the line, superbly round the 

^ bend, gloriously down the straight 
—<with roaring brakes and dinning 
valves, the 4:03 came on Tidborough. 

Immediately tho mass upon the 
platform convulsed, in mighty surg- 
ings. shouting, fist-tossing, upon the 
tfrain. 

Threatening faces pressed against 
th* windows and surged along them. 

"Where is he?” 

“Throw him out! Throw him out!” 

"We want Tug Sanders!” 

And suddenly there was taken up 
by every voice a crashing chant. 

“We want Tug Sanders!” 

"We want Tug Sanders!" 

The crowded masses trod out the 
measure with hobnailed boots crash¬ 
ing in unison with vibrant throats. 

“We—want—Tug—Sanders!” 

• ’ W e—want—Tu g—San ders! ” 

It was rather frightening to hear. 

Mr. Tug Sanders heard it. At the 
Junction forty miles up the line there 
had been handed to him a telegram 
from tho Tidborough superintendent 
of police: 

"Very hostile crowd assembled at 
station. 

"You are advised to leave train by 
up-side door.” 

The 4:05 vfas not come to complete 
stop before the famous strike-breaker 
wa© nimbly out of the further door 
of his compartment and fleeting across 
the rails. 

Tho 4:05 drew out. Very quickly 
fho platform cleared. The mob took 
counsel with Itself, and presently an¬ 
nounced its Judgment in loud shouts 
of "To the Old Man's! To the Old 
Man’s!" At 6 o’clock the Old Man— 
Mr. Bassett—was to receive a deputa¬ 
tion. Any hopes concerning it had 
been dissolved when it became known 
that he would first receive Mr. Tug 
Handers, and the famous strike¬ 
breaker. It was now rumored, had ar¬ 
rived, given them the slip, and was 
well on his way to the Old Man’s 
house. 

Tho strikers shambled into a march¬ 
ing formation and moved away, 
slouching, silent, dangerous. 

The 4:05, s when it drew out, left 
upon the platform a little girl. Her 
hair was bobbed, her face was pale, 
her eyes were large. She carried a 
large satchel; and she stood there, 
looking extraordinarily tiny and 
quaint till a porter came toward her. 
It struck him as odd, the mighty per¬ 
sonage that had been expected and 
the tiny object that had been left, and 
he rather grinned as he advanced to 
her. 

"Now. then, missy, what’s for you?" 

The little girl said primly, "Good 
afternoon, porter. If you please, I 
want a hansom cab”; and she added, 
“You must understand I am quite ac¬ 
customed to hansom cabs, because I ; 
come from London. There are simply I 
millions of hansom cabs in London, 
you know.” 

Th© porter, bieing entirely unaccus¬ 
tomed to children, waa able to treat, 


The stones then 
stewing in pots containing other dyes 

Fluospar is capable of great Improve¬ 
ment in tint when subjected to a heat 
ing process, and cnicidollte is given a 
hue of blood-red by a similar method. 

The emeralds and the cat’s-eyes are 
of all stones the most easily imitated. 
On© family at Oberstelrl is said to pos- 
sess the secret of converting crucidollte 
into cat’s-eye. Cat's-eye may also be 
made of aragonite, some of the horn¬ 
blendes, and even of fibrous gypsum. 


Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, th© glory and th© 
dream?" 

* * * * 

'THE proprietor of Bassett’s Paper 
Mills was smitten between the 
joints of his harness. He was forty 
years deep in the prison; forty years 
from t%* glory and forty years from 
the dream; and he was In the com¬ 
pany of a little girl upon whom no 
shades of the prison-house had yet 
descended. 

The little girl waited an enormous¬ 
ly long time for him to speak. 

At last she said. "Do you under- ^ 
stand that poetry page now, Uncle?”, 
He said heavily, "I understand It.” 
He turned In his chair toward her. 
"You're going to stay with me all 
right. What would you like to do— 


excited crowd of striker’s. He pulled 
his hat over his eyes and tremulously 
threaded his way Into the mob. 

He was well known. His photo¬ 
graph had been in every paper. He 
had not made fifty yards to the sta¬ 
tion when he was discovered and 
his, name roared into the welkin. 
He was seized. He closed his eyes 
and set his teeth for the hideous 
end of being torn to death. Lo, he 
was raised shoulder high, and was 
being borne aloft to the station. 
Thunderous roars hymned him on. 
“Good old Tug Sanders! Good old 
Tuggy! Three cheers for good old 
Tuggy—and another—and another— 
and another!" Hundreds pressed for¬ 
ward to touch his hand. Mothers 
held up their children to him. Girls 
threw flowers. 

Dumbfounded, speechless. In a 
dream, the superb and magnificent 
strikebreaker found himself in a 
compartment of the up-express, lean¬ 
ing from a window and regarding 
with a sickly grin the tossing mob 
that tumultuously surged before him, 
adoring him. His shattered ears had 
informed him that the strike waa 
ended, the men victorious, but what j 
on earth-? What the dickens-f* 

His sickly and fatuous grin was all j 
he could achieve. 

"Ah, ain't ’© modest!" cried a stout 
lady perched on the platform book¬ 
stall. "Ah. if 'e ain't modest as 'e is 
noble, the darling.” 

The train started. What a shout! 
What a very delirium of ecstatic 
cheering. The local brass hand, 
tearing up at the double, fixed their 
Instruments with lightning speed 
With heartfelt tyoat» th© crowd 
took up the well known tune. Slow¬ 
ly the strikebreaker, leaning from 
the window, smiling his modest. 


of Monte Rosa, at a height of 15,450 
feet. Since the station is occupied 
only for a short period each year, the 
poles carrying th© telephone wire are 
removed at the end of each season 
and re-erected when this is required. 

It is interesting to know that the 
unusual conditions of weather which 
are met with in the mountain region 
do not hinder, but on the other hand 
really favor the operation of the tele¬ 
phone line. Short poles are used and 
at the center of each fpan the wire 
touches the snow, but as the snow is 
quite dr)' it is a good insulator and no 
leakage troubles are found. Indeed, 
the final section of the line, from the 
Col du Lys to the peak, is simply laid 
across the snow without the use of 
any other support. Whore the poles 
are used, to prevent any breakage of 
the wire owing to movements of the 
glacier, the line Is carried through 


-most 


She said, "Do you think my dear 
mamma would mind?” 

Th© proprietor of Bassett’s Paper 
Mills swallowed something. "She’ll 
know I said you might.” 

The little girl’s face began to work 
with extraordinary convulsions. 

He opened his arms to her. 

"That’s done It! That’s done It!” 


Watch Screws. 

/CERTAIN of the screws used in mak- 
^ ing watches are so tiny that 100,060 
of them could be placed In a woman's 
thimble. These screws are cut by a ma¬ 
chine from steel wire that la only four- 
one-thousandths of an Inch In diameter 
and as the chips fall It looks as though 
the operator were simply shaving the 
wire for his own amusement. No screws 
can be seen, and yet a screw Is made 
at every third operation. Studied 
through a microscope, it will b« seen 
that each little finished screw is evenly 
grooved at the proportion of 260 threads 
to the inch. It is estimated that a 
single machine turns about a million 
a month. They are polished in whole¬ 
sale fashion—10,000 at a time.. They 


"For he’s a jolly good fellow!” 

It was tremendous. 

The stupendous strikebreaker drew 
In his head and wiped his streaming 
brow. "Co-oo-ooh!" he gasped. 

'•Sir,** said an aged gentleman 
seated in the carriage. "Sir, this 
Is the most glorious day in th© his¬ 
tory of-Tidborough. Sir, you are 


A VERY TALL, THIN MAN OPENED THE DOOR. WHEN THE LIT¬ 
TLE GIRL COUGHED HE LOOKED TOWARD HIS BOOTS AND 
DISCOVERED HER.- 












